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APPARENT IRREGULARITIES 
IN ENGLISH GUTTURAL SOUNDS. 


In the following note I propose to deal 
very — with four classes of words: 
(1) those whic 
medial or final ¢, but which in Modern 
English (E.) have & instead of ch in one or 
more dialects ; (2) words which in O.E. have 
c3, but which in E. show g instead of dge ; 
(3) O.E. words with 3 between back vowels 
such as a, 0, which in some E. dialects have 
develo a g instead of a w; (4) words 
which have final A in O.E., but which instead 
of having lost this sound altogether have 
developed a & sound in some dialects. Ex- 
amples: (1) O.E. secan, Middle English 
(M.E.) sechen, E. seek ; O.E. pyncean, M.E. 
pinchen, E. think. (2) O.E. Aryc3, M.E. rigge, 
rugge, E. rig (in many dialects) ; O.E. muc3- 
wort, myc3, M.E. mugwurt, migge, E. mugwort 
and mig (in y — 

he3porn, M.E. haweporn, E. (Devonshire 
hagthorn, standard English haw- 
thorn. (4) O.E. heahfore, M.E. haifare, E. 
hire dialect) heckfer; O.E. heahpu, 
.E. Reithe, &e., E. (Hants dialect) eckth. 


h in Old English (O.E.) have a | 


There are two well-known ways of account- 
ing for these perplexing & and g words. 
Some of them are supposed to be Scandi- 
navian forms, others are said to be Northern 
forms. Neither of these explanations is 
entirely satisfactory, for the first cuts instead 
of unravelling the knot of the difficulty ; the 
second is not an explanation at all, for we are 
not told how it is that in some Northern 
words we find & and g, and in others the nor- 
mal ch and dge. Kluge (Paul’s ‘ Grundriss,’ 

. 839) has noticed that O.E. fronted c¢ 
Cesnuss & when it stands by means of 
syncope immediately before a consonant. 

e instances M.E. tek , thenkp, thinkp. 

This statement is unfortunately incom- 
plete and misleading, for we are not told 
whether this change from c¢ to & takes place 
in all dialects, or only in some, and the term 
“consonant,” without any hint as to what 
class of consonants affects the change, con- 
veys an erroneous impression. Kluge also 
says that Scottish forms like steek, stitch, 
theek, thatch, &c., are to be ex lained by the 
return of U.E. fronted ¢ to &. This is no 
explanation at all, but a mere statement of 
fact. The question is, Under what conditions 
and in which dialects did O.E. ¢ become un- 
fronted, that is, become & instead of develop- 
ing into ch? 

have collected a considerable amount of 
material illustrating the development of the 
gutturals in English, and as a result of my 
observations on the ch, k, dge, g questions, y 
consider myself justified in formulating the 
following statement. In a certain group of 
dialects (probably only in West Saxon and 
Kentish) O.E. ¢ does not develope into ch, but 
becomes /, in the middle of words before 
open consonants, that is, before p, /, s, w, &c. 

is principle further applies to the final c in 
the first element of primitive compounds, in 
those cases where the second element begins 
with an open consonant. The same applies 
to the voiced form of this sound, usually 
written c3 in O.E. This was a front stop 
consonant, which under ordinary circum- 
stances becomes dge, but which in the above 
conditions becomes a back voiced stop, g. 

I turn for a moment to O.E. 3 and A, medi- 
ally, or finally before the second element of 
an old compound. O.E.3 in this position was 
either a back or a front open voiced conso- 
nant, according to the vowel which preceded 
it. O.E. h was the voiceless form of this 


sound. Now in certain dialects (again pro- 
bably in West Saxon and Kentish only) O.E. 3 
and & are stopped when they stand before 
open consonants, and become g and & re- 
spectively. 


‘ 
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As I hope before long to publish an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the above questions, with 
an examination of the chronology of the 
changes therein involved, and an attempt to 
fix, with as much precision as possible, the 
exact dialectal area within which the prin- 
ciple works, I shall content myself here with 


only adducing what I believe to be sufficient 


examples to prove my case. My excuse for 
publishing my results in this brief and incom- 
plete way is that they will probably be of 
use to those scholars cnmnael on the ‘His- 
torical English Dictionary ’ and the ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ 

The above observations may be expressed 
briefly as follows :— 


O.E. c + f, p, 8, &e. = k (g). 
O.E. cz + f, p, s, &c. = g (k). 
O.E. 3 + f, b, 8, &e. = g. 
O.E. h + f, s, &e. = 

As O.E. does not distinguish graphically 
between back and front in any consistent 
manner, we have to infer from various con- 
siderations the nature of any given O.E. c. 
for our present purpose, therefore, we need 
not go further back than M.E. In a large 
mauber of early M.E. Southern texts we find 
sechen, seche, werchen, werche, thenchen, thenche, 
rechen, reche (to reck, care), techen; but in the 
same texts we find, with equal regularity, sekst, 
sekb, werkst, werkp, thenkst, thenkp, tekb, 
&ec. In other words, O.E. front ¢ becomes ch 
regularly, except when, through inflexional 

hanges, it is brought into contact with an 


-open consonant, in which case it promptly 


becomes &. Before stop consonants we get 
ch, as blenchte, ewenchte, &c. (St. Juliana, prose 
life), schrenchten (St. Kath.). 

Those dialects which do not apocopate the 
vowel of the second and third persons have 
thenchest, thencheth, &c. The apocope took 

lace in the South (see Morsbach, ‘Middle 

‘nglish Grammar, p. 102), and is found 
already in the West Saxon and Kentish dia- 
lects of O.E. In the early M.E. period the 
eh and & forms occur only in accordance with 
above rule, but later on new formations from 
the & forms took place, which gave a set of 
new verbs with & throughout, and to this 

rocess we owe forms like seek in standard 
English, and beseek, which occurs in the 
Induction of the ‘Mirror for Magistrates’ 
{written by a Sussex man), and in Shake- 
speare. In the same way think, drink (by 
the side of drench), to reck, &c., may be ex- 
plained. 

I turn now to O.E. 3 and 4. Forms like hag 
or haig, instead of haw, which occur in 
Modern English dialects, have always been a 


| difficulty ; and the form Aagthorn, which 


occurs in Devonshire (see Friend’s ‘ Devon- 
shire Plant-Names,’ 1882), can hardly be called 
a “ Northern form” with any degree of plausi- 
bility. On the other hand, when we find O.E. 
he3thorn (Wright-Wiilcker, 269, 4; 349, 4), and 
bear in mind that it is precisely in the 
Southern dialects of M.E. that we have so 
much evidence of stopping before open con- 
sonants, we are not surprised to find O.E. 
becoming g before th, and still less surpri 

to find some traces of it remaining in 
Devonshire. Again, from such a form as O.E. 
sla3thorn (Wright-Wiilcker, 453,15) we might 
infer a Modern English s/aq or slagthorn=sloe. 
I have not found slagthorn, but slags and 
slaigh occur, in Westmoreland and Lancashire 
respectively (see Britten’s ‘English Plant- 
Names’). As examples of O.E. A becoming & 
we may take the forms heckth, O.E. heahbu, 
height, and heckfer, a heifer, heahfore, both 
of which occur in Southern dialects of the 
present day. 

It must be admitted that a great number 

of these & and g forms occur at the present 
| day in North Midland and Northern dialects, 
| but my material leads me to believe that they 
arose almost ge | in the South, and b 
| virtue of the law which I have enunciated. 
If this be so, it will no longer be possible to 
regard every word which has & where we 
| might have expected ch as a “Northern form,” 
‘and there is no further difficulty regarding 
this class of words. 

The whole question resolves itself into 

explaining under what conditions and in 
_ which dialects it was possible for the & and g 
forms to arise. When we have once done 
this, the subsequent distribution of them is 
a secondary matter, and demands separate 
investigation. As a matter of fact a ver 

large number of these & and g forms still 
exist in the Southern dialects, and the verbal 
forms, at any rate, could not have arisen 
anywhere else ; while a great number of dge 
and ch forms occur in the north of England. 
In consideration of this and the other facts 
which I have briefly mentioned, I see no 
reason whatever for assuming these so-called 
“irregular” forms to be either Scandina- 
vian or Northern. O.E. medial and final 
e and c3 became ch and dge in all dialects 
except in the South under the conditions 
stated. bebe the Southern dialects should, 
on the whole perhaps, have preferred the 


fronted forms, and why the North should 
have adopted the others, belongs to a dif- 
ferent order of investigation. 
H. Ceci Wy 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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A CHINESE NOVEL. 

ALTHOUGH more than one European trans- 
lation has appeared, it cannot be said that 
the ‘Hwa-tséen’ or ‘Hoa-tsien-ki’ is at all 
well known in the Western world, and an 
analysis of its plot may not be without 
interest.* 

It opens with the departure of Leang, a 
student, eighteen years old, from his own 
home to that of his aunt Heaou, with whose son 
he is to study, and endeavour to obtain that 
literary distinction which is, in theory at least, 
in China, the great avenue to all employment 
in the service of the State. After an affec- 
tionate interview with his aunt and cousin 
he takes a walk alone in the garden and 
there espies two young ladies, attended by 
two maidservants, who are playing chess in 
an arbour, and who flee precipitately on his 
unexpected appearance. He at once falls 
desperately in love with Yaou-Séen, and 
makes eager inquiries about her from the 
servant who comes to fetch away the chess- 
board, which had been left behind in the 
flight. She is a relation of his aunt, and the 
daughter of General Yang, with whom Leang 
becomes acquainted. An ode written by the 
young lady is found by him when on a visit, 
and to this he writes a reply which greatly 
age her father, who is prepared to welcome 

im as a son-in-law, but hesitates to make the 
first advances. Meanwhile the young people 
have met in the garden and plighted their 
troth to each other. Their interviews are 
facilitated by the friendly offices of the two 
slave-girls. Leang returns home to see his 
father, and there learns that a marriage has 
been arranged for him with Yih-King. 
Although his affections are pledged to Yaou- 
Séen, he does not, so strong is the sense of filial 
duty among the Chinese, venture upon any 
remonstrance. He comes out brilliantly in 
the examination, and, after an accidental 
meeting with Yaou-Séen, asks to be sent to 
the relief of her father, General Yang, who 
is fighting against the rebels of a distant pro- 
vince. Leang leads his troops to the war, 
but finds himself completely surrounded by 
the superior forces of the rebels, and has to 
act on the defensive. So desperate is his 

sition that his death is reported, and Yih- 

ing, to whom he had been betrothed by his 
— throws herself into the river, and is 
lieved to have been drowned. His cousin 
Heaou sets out with further reinforcements, 


* ‘Chinese Courtship.’ By Peter Perring Thoms. 
Macao, 1824. — ‘ Hoa-tsien-ki.’ Geschiedenis van 
het gebloemde Briefpapier. Van Gustave Schlegel. 
Leyden, 1866.—‘ The Flowery Scroll.’ By Sir John 
Bowring. London, 1868. 


jand manages to communicate both with 
General Yang and with Leang by means of 
letters fastened to arrows. Thet iree leaders 
unite in manceuvres by which the rebels are 
completely destroyed. On reaching the 
|capital they are created dukes, and the 
emperor, learning by inquiry that Yang hasa 
daughter, at once suggests that Leang and 
Yaou-Séen shall be married. Thus the two 
|lovers are happily united. Yith-King’s at- 
tempt at suicide has not been successful, as 
she is rescued by an officer. But her kinsfolk, 
believing her dead, apply for a monument 
to be erected to her memory, her death 
under the circumstances being regarded as a 
remarkable and praiseworthy example of 
conjugal fidelity. Her rescuer makes known 
the real state of affairs to the emperor. The 
Son of Heaven, considering Seagty this 
remarkable affair, decrees that Leang shall 
marry Yuih-King as well as Yaou-Séen, and 
raises both ladies to the first rank. This 
arrangement has the approbation of Yaou- 
Séen, and the two wives dwell together in 
harmony undisturbed by jealousy. Notwith- 
standing his absorption with wife No. 1, 
whom he had loved so violently, and with 
wife No. 2, who had shown such proofs of 
affection, General Leang was able to see that 
Yun-heang and Pih-yué, the two slave-girls 
who had aided him in his clandestine court- 
ship of Yaou-Séen, had each charms of their 
own, and in consequence both became his 
“women of call.” The summit of bliss, 
according to the Chinese view of life, was 
reached when each of these four lovely girls 
presented Duke Leang with a blooming boy, 
of which he was the father. 

Such is the briefest outline of one of the 
most famous stories in the literature of China. 
There is some humour and knowledge of 
human nature in the conversations between 
the young lady and her maidservants. There 
is also some painting of natural scenery 
which is effective from a Chinese point of 
view. Judged by the European standard, 
Leang is not a very heroic figure, and scarcely 
seems to have earned the prosperity and 
happiness which the author or authors 
shower upon him. The story exhibits the 
moral standard of the Chinese in a striking 
fashion. Thus polygamy and concubinage, 
though necessarily rare, do not offend the 
ve sense of the dwellers in the Middle 
Kingdom, whilst suicide, under certain cir- 
cumstances, so far from being thought 
blamable, is regarded as a positive virtue, to 
be rewarded by posthumous honours. 

WituraM E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 
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ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Continued from 9 §. ii. 304.) 


French Zodiacs. 

174. On bas-reliefs on the frieze in the side 
apsides of St. Paul, Issoire. Tenth century. 

175. In the court of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, formerly on the church of St. 
Geneviéve, Paris. ¢% Tenth century. In 
Lenoir, ‘Des Arts de France,’ 1811, pl. 23. 

176. In the archivolt of Germigny Church. 
Eleventh to twelfth century. 

177. In the Romanesque portal of the 
church at Avallon in Auxerre. ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

178. In a painted wheel window in Laon 
Cathedral, dedicated 1114. Jennings, ‘ Rosi- 
crucians,’ i. 211. 

179. On the voussoirs of the grand portal 
in the south front of Autun Cathedral, alter- 
nately with the agricultural operations. 1160. 
* Dict. Arch.’ 

180. On the pedestal of the west doorway 
of the abbey church of St. Denis. Twelft 
century. In ‘An. Arch.,’ xix. 220; Archeo- 
logia, xliv. ; ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

181. On the archivolt of the chief doorway 
of the abbey church of St. Vézelay are twenty- 
nine medallions containing monsters ; and a 
large zodiac with the apostles to correspond 
with them. Twelfth century. In Le-Duc, ‘Dict. 
Rais.,’ vii. 390, fig. 51 ; Murray, ‘ France,’ 350 ; 
des Mon. Histor.’; Archeologia, 
xliv. 

182. On tablets in the pavement of the 
abbey church of St. Bertin at St. Omer. 
oo century. Archeologia, xliv.; Builder, 
xin. 757. 

183. On encaustic tiles in the chapel of 
St. Firmin in the abbey of St. Denis. Four- 
teenth century. ‘Dict. Arch.’ 

184. Around the doorway of the Lady 
Chapel, Notre Dame, Paris. About 1220. 
Archeologia, xliv. 

185. According to Prof. Tanner, in a church 
at Lisieau in Normandy a zodiac was to be 
seen in 1876. 

186. Around the Portail St. Firmin, the 
northern of the three great doorways of 
Amiens Cathedral. Fourteenth century. In 
the Architect, 17 Dec., 1870 ; ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

187. Around the end doorway of Plaisance 
Cathedral. Twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Archeologia, xliv. 

188. Around the great centre doorway on 
the west front of Chartres Cathedral, with 
the agricultural labours. 1145. Archeologia, 
xliv. ; Murray, 114; ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

189. Around the end doorway of Sens 


Cathedral. Thirteenth century. Archeologia, | 


xliv. 


| 190. Around the great doorway of Bazas 
Cathedral. <Archeologia, xliv. 

191. On the clock of Lyons Cathedral. 
Penny Magazine, 1840, p. 386. 

192. On the screen behind the high altar 
of St. Germain des Prés, Boulevard St. Ger- 
iain, Paris. 

193. Painted on the chancel arch of Pretz 
Church, near Laval. Thirteenth century. 
De Caumont, ‘ Abécédaire,’ 1854, pp. 375, 376 ; 
‘Dict. Arch.’ 

194. Painted in the west window of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Paris. Thirteenth century. 
Archeologia, xliv. > ‘Dict. Arch.’ 

195. In mosaic on the pavement of Tournus 
Eleventh century. <Archeologia, 
xliv. 

196. In mosaic on the pavement of Rheims 
Eleventh century. <Archeologia, 
xliv. 

197. In mosaic on the pavement in the 
choir, before the altar of a church in Lyons. 
Twelfth century. Higgins, ‘ Anacalypsis.’ 

198. A finely sculptured zodiac is around 
|the great west doorway of St. Croix, Bor- 
deaux, connected with a circle of the 
labours, another of prophets, and one above 
of angels. Thirteenth century. Photograph 
by E. Neurdein, Bordeaux. 

199. Around the doorway of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, Rheims, at the west end. 

200. In a French edition of Ovid's ‘ Meta- 
| morphoses’ in verse, with borders and cuts 
on each page by Solomon Bernard the Little. 
Paris, 1545, 12mo. 

201. In a painted window with the opera- 
tions of agriculture in Mons Cathedral. 
Archeologia Cantiana, iv. 

202. In stone figures at the Portail de la 
Vierge, at the great doorway in the west 
facade of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, circa 
1220. “The most interesting bas-reliefs of 
this entrance are the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, and the agricultural labours of the 
twelve months of the year, on the doorposts. 
The eighth sign, Virgo, is represented by a 
sculptor forming a statue, supposed to be 
that of the Virgin.” Galignani, ‘Guide to 
Paris,’ 1848, p. 306 ; ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

203. Civray “contains a Romanesque 
church whose facade is curiously ornamented 
with sculptures, including signs of the zodiac, 
somewhat like Notre Dame at Poictiers, but 
dating probably from the early part of the 
twelfth century.” Murray, ‘France,’ 1852, 
218. 

: 204. On a large clockface on the gateway 
called La Grosse Horloge at Rouen, 1527. 
‘N. & 8% S. xii. 238, 


205. Painted by Doneja on pilasters in a 
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‘chapel on the north side of the cathedral at | 


Albi. Archeeologia, 1896, lv. 107. 

206. In the choir of Bourges Cathedral. 
‘Thirteenth century. ‘Dict. Arch.’ 

207. On the tympanum of the doorway of 
the church of St. Ursin. In Jauffroy, ‘Siecles 
de la Monarchie Frangaise,’ 1823, pl. 38 ; 
* Dict. Arch.’ 

208. On the cathedral at Senlis. Twelfth 
century. ‘Dict. Arch.’ A. B. G. 

(To be continued.) 


G. H. Lewes anp Locke.— G. H. Lewes, 
on p. 450 of the ‘Biographical History of 
Philosoph ? (Routledge’s edition), writes : 
“Tn 1670 ke planned his ‘ Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding.’ This he did 
mot complete till 1687.” Again, on p. 456: 


“The time came when for the purpose of this | 
history we had to read the ‘Essay’ once more. | P 


We read it through carefully, admiringly.” 
Carefully forsooth ! This is what he did not 
apparently do. For on p. 250, book iv. (Bohn’s 
edition), ke writes : “Rememberin 
I saw it [water] yesterday, it will also be 
always true, and as long as my memory 
retains it, always an undoubted proposition 
to me, that water did exist the 10th day of 
July, 1688.” He had then close upon a 
hundred more pages to write ere he com- 
pleted his monumental work. The book was 
published in 1690 ; —- 1687 is a printer’s 
error, and ought to be 1689. 

At what date were pineapples introduced 
into England? Locke writes on p. 245, 
book iv. : “ We see nobody gets the relish of a 


pineapple till he goes to the Indies, where it | 


is, and tastes it.” What is “ Kin Kina,” men- 
tioned by him on p. 260 in the same volume? 
I would draw Messrs. Bell & Sons’ atten- 
tion to a typographical error on p. 71 
book iii. 83? should read 783), pronounced 
“Kinnah,” not “Kinneah,” as printed on 
. 70. 
, On p. 76, book iii. occurs a very remark- 
able statement for so ideal a man as Locke: 
“In the Hebrew tongue there is a particle 
consisting of but one single letter, of which 
there are reckoned up, as I remember, seventy, 
I am sure above fifty, several significations.” 
Where did Locke derive his information 
from ? M. L. Brescar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Peas, PEASE, AND PraseN.—In spite of 
lexicographers and grammarians there is 
commonly great diversity in writing the 
plural of a. Bailey under both pea and 


pease has “a well-known pulse”; later lexico- 
graphers distinguish between a definite 


that | 


number, as nine in a pod, and a col- 
lective sense, as a bushel of pease ; but most 
modern writers seem to use either form 
indiscriminately. Mr. Leo H. Grindon, in 
his ‘Fruits and Fruit Trees’ (1885, p. 77), 
says :— 

“In cerasus we have the parent, first, of the 
French cérisier and cérise, and eventually of the 
~» “yr cherry, which, by the way, ought by rights 
to spelt cherris or cheris. The established 
spelling came of our forefathers confounding the s 
with the sign usually employed in English to mark 
plurals. e very same mistake was made over the 
name of the vegetable in Latin called pisum, French 
pois, properly in English a ‘ peas,’ plural ‘ peasen’ : 

He talked of turnips and of peasen, 
And set good seed in proper season.” 

In Gosson’s ‘Schoole of Abuse,’ 1579, we 
have “ the quantitie of a beane, or the weight 
of a pease” (Shakespeare Society ed., 1841, 


. 24). 

The plural “ pease” seems to have been 
almost universal in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; thus Bishop Corbet, 
circa 1615, wrote (ed. 1807, p. 128) :— 

Oh ! thou deform’d unwomanlike disease, 

That plowst up flesh and blood, and there sows’t 

pease.* 

Massinver refers to a man in “a barn, wrapp’d 
up in pease-straw,” ‘New Way to pay Old 
Debts,’ II. ii. (1633). Butler in ‘ Hudibras’ 
has “pease” more than once; and Wilson, 
a translator of Petronius Arbiter in 1708 
describes “ pease in a silver charger.” 

Of modern writers who use the plural 
“neas,” I may instance Dean Stanley, 
Mr. Blackmore in ‘Lorna Doone,’ and Miss 
Broughton ; but Miss Braddon and Borrow 
have “ James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Kine Cuartes the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the beheading of 
King Charles I. is to be observed this year, 
the following notes may be read with interest. 

John Audley, in ‘ Englands Common- 
wealth,’ 1652, writes: “ When (in the face of 
death) he used a forme of prayer taken out 
of Sir Philip Sidny’s ‘Arcadia,’ he proved 
himselfe eo vertuous, nor divine ” (p. 34). 
On this see ‘ D.N.B.,’ lii. 231 b. 

Barnabas Oley, in the preface to George 
Herbert’s ‘Country Parson,’ 1671, writes: 
“The king, St. Charles of blessed memory, 
and the good archbishop of Canterbury, with 


[* In the third edition, 1672, the distich in ques- 
tion runs :— 


O thou deform’d unwoman-like disgrace, 
aes oy up Flesh and Blood, and there Sow’st 
eace. 
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others, were endeavourin 
clergy in regularity of li 
officiating, and all variety of learning.” 

Edmund Hickeringill, rector of All Saints’, 
Colchester, in his ‘Gregory Father - Grey - 
beard,’ 1673, being a reply to Andrew Mar- 
vell’s ‘Rehearsal Transprosed,’ reproves that 
author for “speaking lies of our glorious 
martyrs Charles I. and Archbishop Laud” 
(p. 254). 

Edward Pelling, Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, preaching before the judges in West- 
minster Abbey, 30 January, 1683/4, stated 
that the Romanists hel to destroy 
Charles I. because he would not accept the 
Roman Church (p. 39), on which subject there 
is a confirmatory note in Wordsworth’s 
‘Eccles. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 370. 

Bishop Beveridge, preaching before the 
Lords in Westminster Abbey, 30 January, 
1705/6, showed that the Parliament and the 
Church reckoned Charles a martyr (p. 14). _ 

William Law, in his ‘Christian Perfection,’ 
1726, shows that the 30th of January was 
commonly observed as a fast, and the church 
service was usually attended (‘ Works,’ 1893, 
iii. 113). W. C. B. 


Mr. GLApsTONE ON SHAKSPEARE.—May I 
be ey in ‘N. & Q. to call attention 
to the fact that, according to a letter in the 
Spectator of 3 December, 1898, Mr. Gladstone 
was of the opinion that the three greatest 
men who ever lived were Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare, and that Shakespeare was the 
greatest of them all ? 


Mr. Gladstone said that 


“Homer created a people, a language, and a 
religion. Dante created a people and a language, 
but nota religion. Shakespeare did not create any 
of the three, but his reputation will increase, and 
in another century he may be universally acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest man who ever lived.” 
Henry Geracp Hope. 


Clapham, 8S. W. 


A Curtp’s Caut.—The following folk-lore 
is from Liphook, Hants. A child born in a 
caul will always be a wanderer so long as the 
caul is kept, and, moreover, being unable to 
sink in water, cannot be drowned. An old 
woman told my niece lately of her brother 
who was so born, and so potent was the 
influence of the caul that when his mother 
tried to bathe him he sat on the surface of 
the water, and if forced down, came up again 
like a cork. There seems no doubt that this 
was fully believed and related in all serious- 
ness. The mother had kept the caul stretched 
on a sheet of note-paper, and whenever 


to perfect y i 
Be, uniformity of | soft, but it remain 


| 1825, the proper equivalent bein 


the| her son was in danger it became wet and 


dry and like a dried 
bladder so long as he was safe. It got 
destroyed somehow, and soon after the 
brother. a sailor, was 


| drowned. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Op Lonpon. — An interesting suggestion 
as to memorials of old London has _ been 
originated by Mr. John Latey, of the Penny 
Illustrated Paper. Mr. Latey proposes that, 
in order to preserve the finest specimens of 
architecture, as they are taken down for 
necessary alterations they should be sent 
to the garden at the uth Kensington 
Museum, and there be reset so as to form a 
street. Mr. Latey regrets that Temple Bar, 
the old “Bell” inn in Holborn, and the 
ancient “Tabard” should have been lost to 
London, but states that “time - honoured 
buildings enough yet remain—the row of 
abled | tec in Holborn by Staple Inn, St. 
John’s Gate, and Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace in 
Fleet Street—to form, when time is ripe to 
remove them, a desirable Old a. ow 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be ad to 
them direct. 


“Aw Ice.”—This expression, as in “have an 
ice,” appears to be recent. I shall be glad of 
a few quotations for it, sent directly to me 
(address simply “ Oxford”). It can, no doubt, 
be found in novels. In French the plural 
glaces, in the sense of ice-creams or water-ices, 
was admitted by the Academy in 1762 ; but 
une glace, “an ice,” was condemned as late as 
given as 
“une tasse de glace.” A friend tells me that 
he remembers the time when “an ice” sounded 
as slangy as “a brandy-soda” or “a bread- 
and-butter.” J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Wirnycomse CuurcH struck BY LiGHT- 
ntnc.—In Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ 
pt. iii. chap. iv. sect. 10, he refers to a thunder- 
storm which burst upon the church of Withy- 
combe, in Devonshire, “ when the lightning 
broke in, and scorched and burnt the people, 
and left the brains and hair upon the pillars,” 
so that it would seem that the catastrophe 
occurred during the time of divine service. 
Is there any record of the date and parti- 
culars of this calamity? According to the 
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*Post Office Directory,’ the old church of 
Withycombe Raleigh (formerly spelt Withe- 
combe Raleigh), near Exmouth, which must 
be the one meant, was built in the fifteenth 
century and called St. John the Baptist’s. 
The greatest part of it was taken down about 
1748, but a portion (commonly called St. 
John’s-in-the-Wilderness) still. remains and 
is used as a mortuary chapel, being about a 


mile and a half distant from the village and | 


the modern church, which was built in 1864 
and called St. John the Evangelist’s. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


THe Lapy NELson CotLectIon oF LETTERS. 
—I shall be very much obliged if you or 
any of your ers can tell me who is the 

resent owner of the collection of Nelson 
etters which originally belonged to Lady 
Nelson and passed to her cousin Mrs. Franck- 
lyn. I wish to communicate with the present 
owner. R. B. Marston. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


‘Tue Curist with Buiue Eyes.’—I was 
much struck with the woodcut of a bust 
named as above which appeared recently in 
a provincial newspaper. e description was 
as follows :— 

“This bust—a new discovery—was purchased 
recently by the Russian Ambassador at Madrid, and 
has been pronounced by experts to be the work 
either of Michael Angelo or Donatello. The eyes 
are of blue rock-crystal. A photograph of the work 
has been sent to the Queen, who isdesirous to have 
the bust copied in marble. The discovery has 
created a sensation in the world of art.” 


Will any savant in art kindly favour me 
with his remarks? By whomsoever executed, 
the work seems a very fine one; but I think 
the “experts” must be mistaken in assigning | 
it either to Michael Angelo or Donatello, as 
I am not aware that either of these sculptors 
ever inserted eyes, though the ancients some- 
times did, as notably Phidias in his great 
statue of Pallas. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“TAXIDERMIST.” — Who is responsible for 
the invention of this vile phrase? It is 
not in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary.’ I suppose we 
get it from the French. It would have been 
easy to suggest a more regular formation, 
such as “taxidermatist,” or more correctly 
“dermatotaxist,” or even “dermataxist.” But 
scientific people are above such matters, and 
seem to contemn them. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Mr. Warsurton’s Servant.—In ‘Bio- 
phia Dramatica ; or, a amg ang to the 
yhouse,’ by David Erskine Baker, 2 vols., 


London, 1782, I find numerous entries of the 
names of plays, followed by the remark, “ This 
was among those destroyed by Mr. War- 
burton’s servant.” I find no explanation of 
this in the book itself, and I am puzzled to 
know where to look for the details. Where 
can I find them? I presume the Mr. War- 
burton referred to is the famous ony | of 
Gloucester, to whom D’Israeli devotes a long 
chapter in his ‘Quarrels of Authors’; but this 
article does not help me to understand why 


| and when his servant destroyed a number of 


very scarce and early plays. I believe I have 
read the account somewhere ; but I neglected 
Capt. Cuttle’s advice. Hence this query. 
Watter HaAmILTon. 
[The servant used the quartos in order to baste 
fowls. The story is familiar.) 


“Xmas.”—From about what year does this 
(to my thinking) ugly and needless con- 
traction date? mean, as a printed and 
written form. It was comparatively rare 
half a century ago. This year it has served 
not only to catch the eye of the shopping 
folk, and to help to adorn Christmas cards, 
but has been printed upon bills announcing 
churchservices. [haveactually heard “Xmas”! 
But, offensive as are some of the contractions 
that have been adopted into our spoken lan- 
guage, it may fairly be hoped that a word 
with such associations as “Christmas” will 
not be debased by English tongues. 

Henry ATTWELL. 


Tue ‘Ecrectic Review.’-—Can any one 
supply the names of the writers in the 
Eclectic Review between the years 1811 and 
1828? The articles written by Ann Taylor, 
of Ongar, between 1811 and 1813, and those 
by her brother, Isaac Taylor, of Stanford 
Rivers, who wrote from about 1818 to 1828, 
are specially wanted. The editor was Josiah 
Conder. Henry TAYtor. 


“ FILIGALENT&.”—What is the meaning of 
the word jiligalente, which is surely not a 
ure Latin vocable? It occurs in the fol- 
owing phrase from an entry in a college 
register of the seventeenth century :— 

admissus est  pensionarius filigalente 
eodem (X) {a principal of the college mentioned in 
a preceding clause) ejus curatore.” TK 


Furty or CotcuestTer, Essex.—At Sothe- 
by’s sale, 9 March, 1865, of John Kendall’s 
library (mostly books interesting to the 
Society of Friends), there was sold to a Mr. 
Marsh an old Dutch Bible (Leyden, 1663), 
having in it a pedigree of the Furly family 
from 1659 to 1773. If any of your readers 
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know of the existence of this Bible [ should 
much like to refer to it, the Furlys being 
ancestors of mine. ARTHUR BRENT. 


ArmoriAL.—Can any one tell me what arms 
were borne by the Friars Minor or Grey Friars 
(Franciscans) ? GRIS-NEZ. 


“Krnos !”— What is the origin of this 
expression, used by boys when they wish for 
a while to be excused from a game? It is 
very common; but I have never seen it 
explained. » C. B. 


GOVERNMENT OFFices, 1818.—Where can I 
find a list of officials resident in the block of 
buildings that stood on the south side of the 
Horse Guards parade? A. C 


Pore Street, EvtHam.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information as totheorigin 
of the name Pope Street, applied to one of the 
roads in my parish? There is a local tradition 
that it was a Roman “ street,” and we are not | 
far from the old Roman road to Dover, but | 
the origin of the name “Pope” seems quite 
lost. I should be grateful for any suggestion. | 

T. Norman | 


Rosert Scorr Goprrey.—One of the faces | 
of a triangular stone, cut in the form of a 
heart, which was found some years ago among 
the remains of Nini’s terra-cotta works, near | 
the Chateau de Chaumont, in the neighbour- | 
hood of Blois, bore the following inscription : 
“A la Grace de Dieu, L’ XV., Roi de France 
et de Navare. Cette Pierre est Pose[e] par le 
Noble Mon. Rob* Scott God-Frey de la Nation 
Angloise et Peintre en verre du Roi de France, 
1770.” See ‘Blois et ses Environs,’ par L. de 
la Saussaye, p. 344. Is anything known of 
this artist in his native country ? 

St. SwItTHry. 


Trixity Winpows. — Can any reader 
give information as to how many _ so- 
called “Trinity windows” there are in Eng- 
land, and explain the drawings? There is 
one in the church of Holy Trinity, Good- 
ramgate, York, which is very curious. 

E. 

TRETHOWAN. — Trethowan, the name of 

an abode situated in Dorsetshire, seems to be 


of Cornish origin, and to designate, in Cornish, | 
srhaps, a home near the sandy beach. Being, 


owever, uncertain about it, | should be gla 
to be enlightened concerning its meaning. 
INQUIRER. 


bishop of Canterbury.” Was there such 
a person ; or is it meant for Sir Gervase Clif- 
ton, of Clifton, Notts? If so, probably his 
influence helped John Cosunwell to migrate 
from Notts to Wimbledon. A. C. a. 
GeneraL Gace Joun shall be 
obliged if some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can 
give me information respecting the parentage 
of General Gage John Hall, who was honorary 
colonel of the 99th Foot and 70th Foot, and 
at one time Governor of the Mauritius. His 
commission of ensign was dated 1783, and he 


died near Exeter, 18 April, 1854. 
T. Geo. H. GREEN. 


Strver Lapite.—An ancient ladle, pre- 
sumably of silver, has recently come into my 
possession. A coin of George III. (1787) is 
inserted in the bowl, but no hall-mark is 
discoverabie. The following legend, in minute 
characters, scarcely discernible, appears on 
the rim of the bowl, “Anno tricesimo tertio 
regni Decus et tutamen.” Is this, —y > 
equivalent to a hall-mark ; and does it fix 
the date of the manufacture? In ‘N. & Q 
(3™ S. i. 397), @ propos of several earlier notes 
on coins inserted in tankards, there is a note 
by R. W. B. concerning ladles with coins 
inserted, but no mention is made of in- 
scriptions or hall-marks. It would interest 
me also to know if these curious articles are 
rare. Lrese M. SHERRING. 

Willesden, N.W. 

AuTHOoRS oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 

Beautiful feet are those that go 

On kindly ministry to and fro, 

Down lowliest ways if God wills so. 
M. Carus-WILson. 


My ornaments are arms, 
My pastime is war, 
My bed is cold 
Upon the wold, 
My lamp yon star. Iota. 


Heplics, 
FELIBRE. 
(9% §, ii. 368.) 


Tue word Félibre was adopted at a 
meeting of seven Provengal poets—Théodore 
'Aubanel, Jean Bonnet, Anselme Mathieu, 
| Frédéric Mistral, J. Roumanille, A. Tavan, 
and Paul Giéra—at a banquet at Castel 
Fontsegugne, near Chateau Neuf - de - 
Gadagne, Vaucluse, on 21 May, 1854. The 
word is taken from an ancient Provencal 
ballad which the now celebrated Félibréen 


Str Gervase Cuirrrorp.—“ He was secre- 
tary to the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, and 
custodian of the temporalities of the Arch- 


t Frédéric Mistral had met with at Mail- 
ane, his native place in Provence. In this. 
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religious ballad the Virgin Mary is supposed 
to recite her seven troubles to her Son. The 
fourth trouble refers to Mary finding her Son 


in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the 


doctors, hearing, listening to, and asking 
uestions, and the doctors are referred to in 
the ballad as follows :— 
Emé li Tirown de la lei, 
Emé li set Félibre de la léi. 
The word Félibre, as little known as 


Tirown, having evidently the signification of 


doctor of law, was unanimously adopted 
by the Provencal poets as their future 
designation. An association was at once 
formed under the title of Félibrige Latin, 
for the revival and perpetuation of all the dia- 


lects derived from the Latin. The success of | 


this society of Félibres has been beyond expec- 
tation in Provence, Catalonia, Aquitaine, and 
Languedoc, numbering more than two hun- 
dred poets, bards, troubadours, trouvéres, 
and minstrels, who since 1854 have produced 
more than three thousand works, besides the 
outcome of a dictionary of Provencal and 
French, a splendid and valuable work in two 
large volumes, formed from the dialects of 
the Langue d’Oc by 

‘ Mireille,’ ‘ Callendau,’ and other poems Pro- 


vengal, Frédéric Mistral, under the title of | 
‘Lou Trésor d’ou Feélibrige, published | 


1879-86. In this dictionary various deriva- 
tions of the word Félibre, which has been a 
—_— to many etymologists, are given. 
Space will not allow me to give all the deriva- 
tions in full. One derivation is said to be from 
felibris or felebris, a word found in Solinus and 
Isidore de Séville, which Ducange interprets 
as meaning “nourishment,” the poets being 
from all time the “nurses of the Muses.” 
Again, Félibre is derived from diAérdados, a 
word found in the Hebrew grammar of 
Chevalier, 1561, a name used in very early 
time to designate “doctors of law” in the 
Jewish synagogues. Another derivation is 
from ¢didagpos, “ami du beau.” Feélibre is 
also said to be derived from the Irish Celtic 
filia, poet, bard. A derivation is also given 
from the German word Filisert, the meaning 
not being supplied. The Feélibrige Latin have 
their grand annual meetings called Jeux 


Floraux, similar to the Eisteddvod of Wales, | 


at which prizes are awarded to the Félibres’ 
compositions. In 1892 a prize was offered to 
the poets of Brittany for the best composition 
in Celtic, the subject being the “Discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus.” At my 
solicitation the privilege was allowed to the 

sts and wd of Wales, the following 

ing the courteous reply of the Félibrige 
Latin :— 


the celebrated author of | 


| citizen, It is to be hoped that the mother of his 


Félibrige Latin, Montpellier, 25 Avril, 1892. 

Et Honors ConFRERE,—Les détails que 
vous nousavezfournisont vivement intéressé lecomité 
du Félibrige Latin. Il a done été décidé par lui: 
(1) Sur le sujet de ‘Christoph Colomb’ les idiomes 
du pays de Galles seront admis avec reconnaissance 
au meme titre que ceux de Bretagne. (2) Nous 
vous prions de vouloir bien donner a notre concours 
aussi augmenté une certaine publicité dans le pays 
de Galles s'il y a des journaux ou les moyens quel- 
conques d’expansion. Dans tous les cas nous comp- 
tons sur votre concours et sommes heureux de yous 
transmettre nos meilleurs sentiments. 

It was a generous favour of the Féli- 
brige Latin towards the Welsh bards which 
should not be forgotten. Although publicity 
was given through the Border Counties Adver- 
tiser, Y Dydd, and in other ways, and 
although the time for sending in the Welsh 
| compositions was extended to 1 December, 

there was no response, probably the time 
| being insufficient, and only compositions from 
| Brittany were received for the Jeux Floraux 
| held at Montpellier on 8 December, 1892. It 
is well that the friendly feeling of the presi- 
‘dent and members of the Félibrige Latin 
| towards the poets of Wales should be known, 
/nor can we forget our kindly reception at a 
séance of the Felibrige Latin at the Hétel de 
Ville, Montpellier, on 25 May, 1892. 
AMGEINIAD ELAN. 


| Wotraston Arms (9% 8. ii. 429).—In the 
‘Genealogical Memoirs of the Wollastons of 

| Shenton and Finborough,’ by R. E. Chester 
| Waters, which is a rather scarce book, only 
| thirty-five having been printed for 
— circulation, there is an account of 
| William Wollaston, the author of ‘The 
Religion of Nature Revealed.’ In it there is 
a passage which may interest Mr. Hurron 
| if he does not already know of it :— 

;} * Autobiographical sketches are as interesting for 
| what they omit as for what they contain: and 
one of Wollaston’s omissions is too curious to be 
left unnoticed. He makes no allusion whatever to 
the most romantic passage of his earlier life—the 
death of his first love. Soon after his accession to 
fortune he was engaged to marry Alice Coburne, the 
only child of a rich brewer at Stratford-le-Bow, in 
whom (as it then seemed to him) every charm of 
womanly perfection was united. But she was 
attacked by the smallpox, and died on 9th May, 
1689, the very day which had been fixed for her 
wedding. Her disconsolate lover raised a monu- 
ment to her memory in Stratford Church, with an 
inscription which exhausts the pathos of learning 
and rhetoric in the ecstasy of his grief for the loss 


| of ‘the half of his soul.” But the surviving half 


was more quickly consoled than he cared after- 
wards to remember : for, at the end of six months, 


| before the sculptor had finished engraving the story 
| of his inconsolable grief, he married, on Nov. 26th, 


1689, Catherine Charlton, the co-heir of a London 
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children was jealous of her predecessor in his affec- 
tions, for one would rather attribute his silence to 
consideration for the living than to forgetfulness of 
the dead.” 

In a manuscript note by the former owner 
of my copy it is stated that Catherine 
Wollaston died 21 July, 1720, aged fifty. 

Papworth’s ‘Ordinary’ gives the arms of 
Charlton, London, as Az., on a chevron or, 
between three swans arg., as many cinque- 
foils gu. And he gives the Wollaston arms, 
Arg., three mullets sa., pierced of the field, as 
quartering Charlton. 

A long epitaph, in somewhat curious Latin, 
to William Wollaston and his wife is on the 
south wall of the chancel of Finborough 


Church in Suffolk. 
W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 


Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


I have not got the portrait of the William 
Wollaston mentioned in the above query, and 
therefore cannot say Mr. Hutton is incor- 
rect ; but I find that the arms of the Charl- 
ton families of London, Sandacre, co. Derby, 
and Chilwell, Notts, are Gu., on a chevron 
or, between three swans arg., as man 
cinquefoils gu. Nicholas Charlton of Chil- 
well (d. 1650) had three sons, Thomas, 
Nicholas, and Michael. Thomas was the 
eldest, and his descendants still reside there 
and use the above arms. Nicholas (the 
second son), of London, had a daughter and 
heiress who married William Wollaston of 
Shenton. According to Sloan Evans’s ‘Gram- 
mar of British Heraldry,’ 1847, p. 171 :— 

“If the wife be an heiress or co-heiress (that is, 
become the representative of any branch of her 
family by the hemes of male issue) her arms are 
not impaled with her husband’s, but placed on a 
small shield, or ‘escutcheon of pretence,’ on the 
centre of her husband’s shield.” 

If the arms of the wife (in this case) are not 
duly differenced according to the usual prac- 
tice, they are, I think, incorrect, and have 
no right to be placed there. 

JouN RADCLIFFE. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN (9 8. ii. 307, 
353, 396, 436, 494).—At last I think that I have 
arrived at the method by which these clever 
and elaborate silhouettes were produced. It 
is quite obvious that a group representing, 
say, a donkey at full gallop being chased by 
children, or a stag in the back garden busil 
engage in making a meal of the family wash 
suspended from poles and ropes, could not 
have been cut, as likenesses were cut, direct 
from the subject. On closely examining the 
numerous groups, which are all on one plane, 
unmounted, and not, as suggested by Mr. 
B. Morris, separate figures afterwards 


stuck together, one is struck by the entire 
absence of outline marks made by pencil or 
pointed tool. The cutting is clean at the 
edges, without marks or depressions. I think 
that the subjects were drawn in outline on a 
piece of white paper which was placed on a 
piece of black paper of corresponding size, 
the two being anod tensther at the edges to 
prevent displacement while being cut out. 
The upper or white group, which would be 
more or less marked or indented at the edges, 
would be thrown away, and the lower, on 
black per, would retained as the 
finished picture. If more than one silhouette 
were required, the number of black pieces of 
paper would be increased, all being cut out 
at the same time. It is probable that the 
draughtsmanship of the csllaetion referred to 
was due to Lady Poulett, and the cutting 
out to M. A. G., or vice versd. 

Mr. Morris refers to sheets of figures in 
black relieved with white lines indicating 
the shape of the limbs, dress, &c. These, 
however, of which I have examples, were not 
intended to be cut out in silhouette fashion. 

Anprew W. TvuER. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Str THomas Munro, 1761-1827 (9 S. ii. 
89).—The recent publication of Mr. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s ‘History of the Munros’ 
enables me to answer my own query regard- 
ing the lineage of this distinguished Governor 
of Madras. Sir Thomas was the sixth in 
descent from John Munro, burgess of Edin- 
burgh, who bought the estate of Culcraggie 
in Alness. This John was the third son of 
Andrew Munro I. of Kincraig, who was him- 
self the second son of Andrew Monro V. 
of Milntown. The latter’s ancestor, John 
Monro [. of Milntown and Tutor of Fowlis 
(who in 1454 defeated the Mackintoshes at 
the sanguinary encounter of Clachnaharry, 
where he lost an arm), was the son of Hugh 
Munro, ninth Baron of Fowlis and head of 
the clan, by his second wife Margaret, grand- 
daughter of Kenneth, fourth Earl of Suther- 
land. The Milntown branch spelt their 
name Monro, but some of the families de- 
scended from them have reverted to the 
original form, viz., Munro. 

From the Milntown branch (senior cadet 
of the house of Fowlis) the following families 
of Munros (in addition to that of Culcraggie) 
trace their descent: Kilmorack, Allan, Cul- 
naha, Tarlogie, Pitlundie and Bearcrofts, 
Auchenbowie, Craiglockhart and Cockburn, 
Edmondsham (Dorset), Fearn, Ingsdon, Pit- 
tonachy, Novar, Rhives, F indon, Braemore, 
and Poyntzfield. A. R. BAYLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
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ON THE HorRsE-CHESTNUT (9** S. ii. 48). 
—In acopy of ‘The Comic Album, or Reciter’s 
Companion’ (undated), London, Orlando 
Hodgson, 10, Cloth Fair, I note the recitation 
‘The Chestnut Horse,’ beginning “ An Eton 
stripling,” &c. ‘Unfortunately no name is 
given ; but the jest 7 to be ancient. In 
a compilation by William Tegg, F.R.H.S., 
entitled ‘One Hour’s Reading’ 1877), 
on pp. 237-8, under heading ‘ What’s the 
Difference between a Horse-chestnut and a 
Chestnut Horse?’ is the following explana- 
tion :— 

“In the reign of Queen Anne lived two gentle- 
men, both members in the same Parliament; the 
one was called Montague Matthieu, the other Mat- 
thew Montague ; the former a tall, handsome man, 
the latter a deformed, ugly one. On one occasion 
in the House an member inadvertently 
attributed something that had been said by Mr. Mat- 
thew Montague to Mr. Montague Matthieu: upon 
which the latter got up and appealed to the Speaker 
and the House in the following manner: ‘Sir, an 
honourable member has charged me with having said 
that which I never gave utterance to, but which came 
from Mr. Matthew Montague. Now, Sir, I must 
o— to you and this honourable House whether 
there is not as much difference between Mr. Mat- 
thew Montague and Mr. Montague Matthieu as 
there is between a horse-chestnut and a chestnut 
horse ?’” 

The narrator further adds that the House 
was convulsed with laughter, and gives the 
foregoing as the origin of the whimsical 
question. E. Witson Doss. 

Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 


Counts oF (9 §. ii. 468).—Ac- 
cording to Betham’s ‘Genealogical Tables’ 
(London, 1795), Table 566, John, Count of 


Hainault, who died in 1304, was a nephew of 
William IL, Count of Holland and Emperor | 
of the Romans. The said John appears to 
have been the son of Adelheid, sister of 
William IL, by her marriage with John of | 
Avesnes, Count of Holland. The said Wil- | 
liam If. and Adelheid were two of the five | 
children of Florence IV., Count of Holland, | 


by his marriage with Mechtild, daughter of | 
e 


Elizabeth, daughter of Otto Puer, Duke of 
Brunswick Luneburgh, and had one son, 
Florence V., Count of Holland, ob. 1296, who 
married first Beatrix, daughter of Guido, 
Count of Flanders, and had a son John L, 
Count of Holland, ob. 1299, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward L, King of 
England, and left no issue. Florence V. by 
his second wife, Isabel of Achaia, had Mech- 
tild, wife of Louis of Burgundy, Prince of 
Achaia. The countship devolved upon a 
descendant of the afore-mentioned Adelheid 
(daughter of William IV., Count of Holland) 
who married John of Avesnes, Count o 
Hainault, whose son John IL, ob. 1304, 
became Count of Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, 
and West Friesland. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Mr. Datwas will find particulars of the 
succession of William II., Count of Holland 
and Deutscher Konig, in H. Grote’s ‘Stamm- 
tafel.’ His son Florence V. succeeded in 1256, 
ruling until 1296, and was followed by his 
son John L, 1296-99. There being no nearer 
heirs, John, Count of Hainault, a son of 
Adelaide, own sister to William IL, suc- 
ceeded in 1299, and ruled until 1304. Meyer 
in his ‘Conversations-Lexicon’ of 1864 gives 
full details. W. 5. CHURCHILL. 

Manchester. 


William II. of Holland, King of the 
Romans, was succeeded by his son Floris V., 
and grandson John [.; his sister (¢.¢, of 
William II.) Alix, who married John 
d’Avesnes, Count of Hainault, had a son 
John, also Count of Hainault, who on the 
death of John I. became Count of Holland, 
Zeeland, &e., as John II. Thus the latter 
was nephew of William II. PuTEANUS. 


BELLs FOR PAYMENT OF CHURCH 
Rents (9 S. ii. 507).—If the exploded dictum 
that “omission is prohibition ” held good, the 
only legal ringing would be of one bell for 
daily service. Theoretically it seems incon- 
sistent that church bells should be rung for 


nry IV., Duke of Brabant. John, Count | anything besides church services. But as a 


of Hainault, married Philippa, daughter of 


Henry I., Count of Luxemburg. 
Ropert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Florence IV., Count of Holland, ob. 1235, 
married Mechtild, daughter of Henry IV., 
Duke of Brabant, and had issue three sons— 
William II., Count of Holland and Emperor of 


Germany, Richardis, and Florence ; and two 
daughters—Margaret, wife of Herman IL, 


Count of Henneberg, and Adelheid. Wil- 


liam II., ob. 1256, the eldest son, married 


matter of fact they may be, and have been, 
rung for many other things connected with 
the church and the parish. In Worcester- 
shire it is still usual to ring one of the bells 
at the time of a vestry meeting, and until 
the coming in of parish councils the meeting 
might be for business wholly secular. In 
many parishes the clerk from time im- 
memorial received a payment for ringing the 
harvest bell. There was also the curfew bell. 
Church dues and rents were commonly fixed 
to be paid in the church porch or at some 
well-known place (e.g., a tomb) in the church 
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itself. Where these rents are numerous and | 
payable at a given date the ringing of a bell | 
seems reasonable. B 


ParronyMics (9** §, ii. 445).—“ The Irish O 
need not detain us long,” says Mr. Piatt in 
his light-hearted descent upon rather 
weighty subject. It is quite true that O need 
not detain us long in relation to pure patro- 
nymics ; but Mr. Piatr’s dismissal of it is | 
liable to misconstruction, as if it were, as | 
many people suppose it to be, an abbreviation | 
of the English “of,” indicating “ son of.” Of | 
course it is nothing of the sort ; but it may be | 
useful to remind general readers that names 
like O'Donnel, O’Neil, and O’Connell are | 
not, strictly speaking, patronymics like Mac- | 
donald, Macneil, and McConnel. The prefix 
O indicates the Irish wt, the family or sept. 
Innumerable passages from I[rish’ writings | 
might be quoted to show the distinction | 
between wa and mac. Here are two taken at 
random from the Four Masters. 

Anno 1588 :— 

*Ro dail ua Domhnaill Aodh mac Maghnusa i 
ccomhdhail an iarla.” 

** Hugh O'Donnell, the son of Manus (Mac Manus), 
came to join the earl.” 

Here Mac Manus is a true patronymic, but 
O'Donnell is the name of the sept or clan. 

Anno 1551 :— 

**Murchadh mac Toirrdhealbhaigh, mic Taidhce, 
mic Toirrdhealbhaigh ui Briain, iarla Tuadmuman 
a hucht Gall agus an righ, o Briain é do ghnath 
Gaioidheal.” 

**Murrough, the son of Turlough, the son of 
Tigue, the son of Turlough O’Brien, (called) Earl of 
Thomond by the English and the King, but (called) 
O’Brien after the manner of the Gael. 


The tribal wa seems never to have become 
soneeny in Celtic Scotland, although in Gal- 
oway, the part of Scotland nearest to Ireland, 
it used to be represented in certain surnames 
by the prefix A. Thus Hannay, the name of 
one of the few remaining Celtic landowners 
in Galloway, used to be written Ahanna; and | 
the Adairs, who ceased to be landowners 
within the present century, but have left 
their name common in the district, owned a 
cognomen which is written Ua Daighre in 
the Four Masters. HERBERT MAXWELL. | 


ARCHITECTURAL NICHES POSSIBLY INTENDED 
ror Nests (9 ii. 409).—Has care been 
taken to ascertain that these are not in any | 
instance the putlog holes of the masons? | 
Such may often be seen of similar size. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Though, apparently, too small for pigeons, | 
these recesses, considered as architectural | 
openings, seem to be identical with the so- | 


called columbaria, which in French are known 
as trous de boulin, in German as Riistlicher, 
and in English architectural language as 
putlog holes, viz., quadrilateral openings 
within the walls of a building, in which the 
putlogs of the scaffold were placed, and which 
are often omitted to be closed. X. 


“LyNX-EYED” (7 S, xi. 7, 210, 251, 438 ; xii. 
94).—Hector Boece says it has passed into a 
proverb that kings’ eyes are keener than 
those of the lynx :— 


‘“*Verum enim est quod fertur proverbium regum 
oculos vel lynceis acutiores esse omnesque Mid 


| aures circumferre.”—‘Scotorum Historie’ (ed. 1574), 


lib. xii. fo. 252, verso. 
Possibly when we are at it we might verify 
Hector’s citation. Gro. NEILSON. 


Lenptnc Mongy sy Measure In Devon- 
SHIRE (9*" S. ii. 367, 492).—The idea of money 
represented by “pots of gold” is, I should 
expect, an “old ditty” in most counties. At 
all events, I have met with not a few of the 
old folks here and there who saved in po 
jars, old teapots, “chimbley ornements,” an 
other likely handy places about the house. 
One old widow lady I knew, whose husband 
had left her “ wi’ a bit o’ brass,” and a regular 
“ fortin” (=income) yearly, used to put her 
spending money in one pot on the chimney- 
piece, end her savings in another. The ex- 
pression on the death of a man of some means 
was often “Hey’s left a pot o’ money,” or 
“Hey ’s saved pots full.” Folks often spoke 
of people lending “ pots o’ money,” or — 
“pots o’ money,” as the case might be ; al 
this tending to show that in the days of the 
forefathers (mothers too) of some of us saving 
money in pots was an extremely common 
matter. I also know of cases where persons, 
having saved a “pot o’ money,” started a 
business with it. Tos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

INACCURACIES IN MARRIAGE REGISTERS (9% 
S. ii. 488).—There is, | think, a superstition 
connected with the really odd sort of practice 
mentioned by Mr. Hems. It is that when 
persons are illiterate they do not know how 
to spell. C. 


“ Maris ” (9 ii. 469).—This is a Scotch 
law term denoting the rents of an estate, 
whether in money or in grain. Hence an 
action for the rents, or for an assignation of 
them, is called an action of M.and D. (Duties) 
(‘Oracle Encyclopedia’). Annandale, in his 
‘ Dictionary,’ explains that “ Maille” is a piece 
of money, a term given to several coins of 
different denominations, and that “ Maile- 
noble” was the half-noble of the reign of 
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Edward IIT, a gold coin of the value of forty 
pence sterling. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In Jamieson’s ‘Etymological Dict. of the 
Scottish Language’ ‘Burrow Mailles” (sic) 
are defined as “duties payable within a 
burgh. Acts James [., 1424, c. 8.” A refer- 
ence to the Acts, if possible, will perhaps 
explain the nature onl origin of the tribute. 

JEANNIE S. PorpHam. 

Llanrwst, North Wales. 


MARGARET PLANTAGENET, COUNTESS OF 
SALIsBurRY (9 ii. 468, 516).—The ‘ Anti- 
quarian Repertory,’ 1784, vol. iv. p. 169, con- 
tains an excellent portrait of the above-men- 
tioned countess, engraved from the original 

icture in the possession of the Earl of 

untingdon. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Her portrait is in the collection of Lord 
Donington. It was engraved for the illus- 
trated edition of Green’s ‘ History.’ 

W. Tuckwe tt. 

A Cuurcu Trapition i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150, 173, 256, 296, 393 474).—It seems from 
plates in Planat’s ‘ Encyclopédie’ that the 
southern steeple is the taller in St. Remi at 
Rheims, a very early example, partly round- 
arched, and at St. Pol de an in Brittany. 
These are plainly intentional differences, and 
not exceeding two feet, as at Sez. “Seventy 
feet high” must be a misprint, I think, for 
seventy metres. Like all non-Frenchmen, I fail 
to appreciate the beauty of this irregularity. 
At Canterbury the towers are only distin- 
a by the new one having the putlog 
oles filled up, which in the old were left 
open. E. L. Garett. 


BIGGLESWADE (9 §. ii. 427).—According to 
analogy, the s in Biggleswade is the sign of 
the genitive, belonging not to the second, 
but to the first element of the name. This 
also gives better sense, the wade being the 
Northern wath (A.-S. wat), a “shallow wading 
place.” At Biggleswade this was a ford over 
the Ivel, now replaced by a stone bridge. It 
is preceded by a proper name in the genitive, 
as.in the case of Ravenswarth, anciently 
Ravenswath (9 8. ii. 96). Northill and South- 
hill are villages north and south not of the 
river, but of each other. The Domesday 
forms Nortgivele and Sudgivele prove that i// 
is a contraction of Jve/ or Givele, just as the 
Zi in Ilchester is derived from the name of 
the Ivel in Somerset. Isaac TAYLor. 


“To SAVE ONE’S BACON” (9% §, ii, 407).—I 
can remember, many years ago, seeing at 
Belvoir Castle a picture by Teniers called 


‘Dutch Proverbs,’ the meaning of which the 
housekeeper used to explain. It represented 
“the pig running away from the house on 
fire, in order to save his bacon.” Another 
picture represented a man with a glass 
globe on his forefinger, saying, “It’s an easy 
world for a rich man to carry before him,” 
whilst the poor man, breaking the glass globe, 
says, “It’s a hard world to struggle through.” 
Iam rather inclined to think that this and 
many other fine pictures were either destroyed 
or much inju by a fire which took place 
at Belvoir Castle some years ago. Charles 
Lamb, it is well known, tells the story of the 
origin of roast pig from the house taking fire. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“THE SAIR SAUNT FOR THE CruNE” (9% 8. 
ii. 407).—In his review of Tytler’s ‘ History of 
Scotland’ (‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ v. p. 161, 
ed. 1881), Sir Walter Scott writes :— 

“David founded many religious houses, the en- 
dowments of which were afterwards much grudged 
by his successors, one of whom termed him, in 
allusion to his canonization, ‘a sore saint to the 
crown.’” 

Annotating the couplet in ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ ii. 1, 

Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David's ruin’d pile, 
Scott speaks of the description as “the well- 
known observation of his successor.” In 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ chap. iv., he says 
that 
“one of his successors, James I., who esteemed 
his liberality to the church rather excessive, said, 
‘St. David had proved a sore saint for the crown.’’ 
This is in keeping with the following state- 
ment in Hollinshead’s ‘ Chronicle,’ p. 366 :— 

“Therefore King James the Ist, when he came 
to King David his sepulture at Dunfirmling, he said 
that he was a sore Saint for the crown, meaning 
that he left the church over-rich, and the crown too 
pores. For he tooke from the crown (as John 
Major writeth in his ‘ Chronicles’) 60,000 pounds 
Scotish of yearlie revenues, wherewith he indowed 
those abbeies.” 

THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


The first reference to this saying of King 
James [. of Scotland occurs in Major, ‘De 


| Gestis Scotorum,’ 1. iii. 11 :— 


‘Jacobus Primus, cum ad ejus sepulturam deve- 
nisset, dixisse fertur, maneas illic, Rex pientissime, 
sed reipublicee Scotice et regibus inutilis: Volens 
dicere, quod nimus de proventibus regiis diminuebat 
pro opulentissimis ccenobiis extruendis.” 
Bellenden in his translation of Hector 
Boethius, book xii. fo. 85, referring to King 


David, says :— 


_ —— _ 
q 
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“Thairfore y* wise prince King James y? first, 
quhen he com to Dauidis sepulture at Dunferme- 
lyng, said, he was ane soir sanct for the crown, as he 
wald mene y* Kyng Dauid left ye kirk ouir riche, 
and ye crown ouir pure.” 

A. G. Retr. 


Auchterarder. 

Jew’s Harp (8 §. xii. 322, 410, 
“The rates of the custome house the 
inwarde and outwarde...... 1545,” I find a 
duty noted thus: “Iues trounks the grose, 
iiis. iiiid.” Can these have been Jew’s harps ? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


(9 ii. 347, 435). — This 
interesting series of Spanish dollars was 
issued first at Mexico in 1732, and in 1772 
was given up in favour of a new design 
bearing the head of the sovereign. During 
this period the issues of the pillar dollar 
from the Mexican mint were upwards of ten 
millions annually. The world’s use of them 
since 1772 has almost got rid of them, so 
that specimens left in brilliant condition 
would sell for six or seven shillings each. 
Those with date of 1760, and bearing still the 
name of Ferdinand VI. (who died August, 
1759), are scarce, and in America would com- 
mand a higher price. W. 8. 

Manchester. 


SHELDON : Wricut (9" §. ii. 468).—Consult 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 23, for the medals 
of Ralph Sheldon, who died in J a, ee 


Pau Jones (9 S. ii. 306, 353, 495).—Is 
there good authority for the story that Jones 
shot his first lieutenant, Grubb, for strikin 
the flag? I have not read Preble’s ‘ Life o 
Jones,’ but only a short biography of fifty or 
sixty pages, and also four accounts of the 
battle ; but in none is there mention of Jones 
shooting any one for striking, though of 
course he was perfectly capable of doing it. 
The first lieutenant of the Bon Homme 
Richard was named Dale, and he lived many 
years after the battle. The story is told 
in Dumas’s novel called ‘Paul Jones’; 
but was not the fact furnished by Dumas’s 
imagination? It is true that some of 
Jones’s men were so cowed by the fire of 
the Serapis that they called for quarter. 
Capt. Pierson hailed to know if they 
had struck, when Jones is said to have 
answered, “I have not yet begun to fight.” 
The reckless hardihood of the speech is cha- 
racteristic of the notorious 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION §S. ii. 227, 292). 
—‘Les Sciences Occultes’ of Salverte was 


translated with notes by A. T. Thomson, and 
ublished under the title ‘The Philosophy of 
Magic,’ in 2 vols. 8vo., in 1846. 1 do not 
know the date of the first French edition, 
but the second, which I have, was published 
in 1843. > STREET. 


Ceciz (9 §. ii. 168, 238, 275, 512).—Any 
connexion of the Cecils with the Cecilian 
gens of Rome must be given up as mythical 
and impossible. The pedigree at Hatfield 
traces the name to Richard Sitsilt, who pos- 
sessed estates in Monmouthshire and Here- 
fordshire. Sitsilt was an ancient Welsh 
family, and the name is doubtless Welsh, not 
impossibly derived from the female baptismal 
name Cecilia. Isaac TAYLOR. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9% S. i. 446; ii. 51, 217, 276, 535).— 
My grandfather, Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, 
had three sons named Isaac: my father, born 
1787, died 1865, and two others who died in 
infancy. Henry 

Birklands, Southport. 


Evetyn’s ‘ Diary’ (9% S. ii. 428, 510).—No 
doubt Evelyn had in mind the account given 
in William Harrison’s ‘ Description of Eng- 
land’ (1587 edition, book ii. ch. = of the 
beheading engine used at Halifax, which was 
manifestly a precursor of the guillotine. 

Foster. 


The “a guillotine” is a marginal note in 
the four-volume edition of 1872. But “in 
Rome” is in the text. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


Mary Bow tes (9 S. ii. 348, 413).— No 
doubt related to Bowles the engraver, who 
was brother to the ancestor of the Bowleses of 
North Aston, being descended from Ralph 
Bowles of Abingdon. They were estainally 
descended from the Lincolnshire Bowleses. 
Only one brother married, namely, the 
ancestor of the Bowleses of North Aston, co. 
Oxon. Emma Euiz. Tuoyts. 


JacosiTes (9 §. ii. 508)—In Pearson's 
Magazine for February, 1898, R. L. B. will 
find a complete answer to his question. 

C. E. CLark. 


GitBert Guossin (9 ii. 465, 500, 527).— 
In response to Mr. RANDALL’s appeal to me 
at the last reference, I can only say that 
“Guilbert” is certainly an error, and that 
the usual form “Gilbert” is correct. There 
is no authority, so far as I am aware, for 
writing Glossin’s Christian name as “Guil- 
bert.” ‘The Waverley Dictionary’ is not to 
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be depended on in the matter of spelling Sir 
Walter’s proper names, whether Christian or 
surnames, because, full and accurate as it is 
in other respects, it is marvellously inaccurate 
in this, and especially so in ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
May I refer our Editor, C. C. B. and Mr. 
RANDALL to what I said on this subject in 
7% §. vi. 462, s.v. ‘Dogs mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott’? It is so strange that the 
matter of ‘The Waverley Dictionary’ should 
be so accurate and that there should at the 
same time be so many misspellings of names, 
both in the body of the work and in the 
index, that I can only suppose that the com- 
piler, owing to some untoward circumstance, 
was unable to revise her proofs. Under the 
head of ‘Guy Mannering’ we have, in addi- 
tion to Guilbert Glossin, Vanbest Brown, 
Jock o’ Dawson, Paulus Plydell (a scarcely 
recognizable surname), Sir Robert and Charles 
Hazzlewood, Meg Merriles, Mortlock (for 
Mortcloke), Peter Proctocol. All of these 
errors, except Meg Merriles, are repeated 
in the index. 

The name Gilbert occurs apparently five 
times in the Waverley novels. Scott always 
spells it Gilbert, but in ‘The Waverley Dic- 
tionary’ it is sometimes Gilbert, sometimes 
Guilbert. The Templar’s name in ‘Ivanhoe’ 
is Bois-Guilbert, of course. Then Caleb 
Balderston appears as Balderson ; Caxon as 
Caxton ; Maulstatute as Maulstatue, thereby 
spoiling the point of the joke ; Orson Pinnit 
as Oscar Pinnit; Nick Strumpfer as Stump- 
fer; Frank Tunstall as Turnstall; and in 
one instance, though I think only one, my 
own not very lovely Christian name is spelled 
Johnathan. There are errers other than these, 
but ohe! jam satis. Notwithstanding these 
nomenclatory slips, ‘The Waverley Diction- 
ary’ is decidedly useful to readers of Scott ; 
and one can only regret that a work care- 
fully compiled, and evidently a labour of 
love, should be disfigured by so many errors 
or misprints in names. 

My edition of ‘The Waverley Dictionary’ 
is dated 1879. Is there one later than this 

JONATHAN BovucuHIER. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


“Tryst” S. xi. 127, 189 ; S. ii. 532), 
—At the last reference the question is raised 
as to the etymology of tryst. In my ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ I connect it with trust ; 
but this is not my latest note. In the note 
to ‘Troilus,’ ii. 1534, I refer it to tristre in 
Stratmann. Now the form tristre is obviously 
French ; and Godefroy has it under ‘ Tristre,’ 
with a variant triste, as meaning a place of 
ambush. But three out of four of his examples 
are from Anglo-French, so that the word is 


probably Norman. But, if Norman, it may 
surely be of Norse origin. Hence it is possible 
that the A.-F. tristre or triste may be from 
the Icel. treysta after all. Can any one give 
us further information? See Ducange, s.v. 
‘Trista.’ Water W. SKEar. 


Books on GAMING (7 §. vii. 461, 481; viii. 
3, 42, 83, 144, 201, 262, 343, 404, 482; ix. 24, 
142 ; xi. 337, 375 ; 9S. ii. 436, 468).—In reply to 
Mr. McTear’s courteous challenge, I shall be 
happy to look up my neglected notes on this 
subject, and, with the permission of our 
worthy Editor, will offer them to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ To say truth, I feared that they 
had rather bored the readers above named 
in former days ; and I was not encouraged 
by the single appeal which I then received 
(7™ 8. xi. 337) to continue them at that time, 
though, as I must admit, the name of the 
respected correspondent who made that 
appeal should have inspired me with more 
confidence ; and I did make a promise, which 
I have as yet omitted to fulfil. It is, how- 
ever, still not too late to mend, and | shall 
be happy to do my best to repair my fault. 

As regards the second edition of Hoyle, 
of which Mr. McTgar has a_ copy, 
believe that I only said J knew of but one 
copy of that rare issue, and not that there 
existed but one. The latter would have been 
far too rash an assertion, for there may be 
others extant, though they are doubtless 
very few. As to priority of issue, I think 
there is no means of deciding whether his 
claim is justified or not. But the question 
is interesting without doubt. I now have a 
copy similar to his. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


An edition of ‘Annals of Gaming’ was 
published in 1773, and was “to be continued 
annually.” The second edition bears no date. 
In 1820‘ Annals of Gaming’ was incorporated 
with the ‘Gaming Calendar.’ A full descrip- 
tion of the book will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7% S. vii. 462, 481. 

When will Mr. Junttan favour 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ with the remainder 
of his interesting notes on ‘Gaming,’ pro- 
mised in May, 1891, which the Editor said 
would be welcomed ? 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Perhaps the following may be the book 
J. S. M. T. is inquiring about: “Annals of 
Gaming ; or, the Fair Player’s Sure Guide ; 
containing Original Treatises on Whist, 
Hazard, ‘rennis Lansquenet, Picquet, Bil- 
liards, Loo, Quadrille, Lottery, Back-Gammon 
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&c. By a Connoisseur. London, Allen, 1775. 
12mo.”. Of “Connoisseur” I can find no 
information. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Sea (9" §. i. 504; ii. 
113, 189, 455).—Thanks to the Concordance— 
for I do not pretend to have remembered it 
myself—I am able to refer Mr. YARDLEY to 
one instance in which seaweeds are mentioned 
by Shakspeare :— 

As weeds before 
A vessel under sail, so men obeyed 
And fell below his stem. 
*Coriolanus,’ IT. ii. 109. 


R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mrs. WoopHaM (9* S. ii. 508).—The follow- 
ing particulars respecting the death of this 
unfortunate actress are given in ‘ Londina 
Illustrata,’ by Robert Wilkinson, 1815, under 
the heading of ‘ Astley’s Amphitheatre, West- 
minster Road ’:— 

“September 2, 1803, about half-past two in the 
morning, the theatre with nearly forty houses were 
consumed by fire; everything was lost except the 
horses. But the most distressing circumstance was 
the loss of Mrs. Woodham, Mrs. Astley’s mother. 
She was seen at the two pair of stairs window of 
the dwelling-house in front, and a ladder was 
raised to extricate her. She appeared to intimate 
she had forgot something ; which, it is conjectured, 
was the receipts of the two previous nights’ per- 
formances (left in her care), and retreated for it, 
and almost immediately returned to the window ; 
but the very instant she appeared, the floor fell in, 
and she was lost. 
of age, came out at Covent Garden Theatre, Jan. 17, 
1770, as Rosetta in ‘ Love in a Village,’ in which she 
was very successful, and continued performing at 
that theatre two seasons. She was a pupil of Dr. 
Arne, and being uncommonly elegant in dress and 
yerson, was generally called Buck Spencer. Miss 
Spencer afterwards sung at Marylebone Gardens, 
then went to Ireland, and was a great favourite 
there for many years. She married a Mr. Smith, 
and afterwards a Mr. Woodham.” 


Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“RumMMER” (8 §. x. 452; xi. 270, 395; xii. 
17, 198).—The following extract from a recent 
work, for private circulation only, on the 
Worshipful Company of Glass Sellers of 
London, compiled by Mr. William Ramsey, 
Past Master, appears to confirm the sugges- 
tion I made with regard to the derivation of 
this word :— 

*“*Rummers, as special glasses, were in use at 
least as early as Addison’s time, because in May, 
1703, he wrote to Mr. Wyche at Hamburg, protest- 
ing that he had a desperate design in his head to 
have attacked him in verse, but could not find a 
rhyme to ‘rummer.’ Rum was then, and long con- 
tinued to be, the foundation of punch, and its first 
consumption in its own glasses without the inter- 


This lady was about — years | 
a 


mediary bowl was the inauguration of ‘ hot 
solitary, sullen, and dismal drink, as distinguished 
from gregarious punch in the social wl, but 
almost the same thing, though with fewer ingredi- 
ents. The modern and rather tedious Scotch mode 
of operation with the tumbler, toddy ladle, and 
glass is nothing but a surviving version en petit of 
the punch bowl process. The oldest rummers 
proper now met with are of the last years of the 
eighteenth century; they have a very ugly and 
massive character, and their shape can bear no 
relation to those of the time of Addison. The type 
has lingered almost to the “ day, but was long 


ago nearly overwhelmed by other forms.”—‘The 
V _ Company of Glass Sellers,’ 1878, 
p. 39. 


Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Portrait Rives S. ii. 346, 372).—Much 
information on this subject will be found in 
ans cai Lore,’ by Wm. Jones, 1877. A 
number of specimens to be seen in South 
Kensington Museum are given at pp. 496-7. 

W. B. Gerisu. 


PrivaTe Gates Lonpon (9 §. ii. 308). 
—To name the gates, bars, posts, &c., removed 
by order of the County Council would occupy 
much space in the columns of ‘N. & Q’ 
Sixty-seven are described in the Standard o 
19 November, 1892, and six in the same paper 
of 20 November, 1897. 

Gates and posts still exist in this neigh- 
bourhood at the north end of Huddleston 
Road, to which I directed the attention of 
the County Council in November, 1892, and 
in July, 1897. In the following November I 
was informed that “the Council had decided 
not to take any steps for the removal of the 
obstruction,” and referred me to the vestry 
of Islington. Can any explanation be given? 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Royat Nava. (or Navy) (9 ii. 
327, 411).—My best thanks are due to the 
correspondents who have kindly answered 
my query on this subject, both in ‘N. & Q’ 
and privately. Iam much obliged to them 
for clearing up the matter so far as they have 
done. I now only beg for a few details of the 
history of the “club of that title which was 
started in London a few years ago, but is now 
defunct.” I shall be grateful to any corre- 
spondent who will tell me where and when 
that club was started, and when it ceased to 
exist. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Cepark Trees (9 §S. ii. 187, 214, 290, 333).— 
John Evelyn states that he had frequently 
raised the cedar from its seeds, and “wh 


then it should not thrive in Old En land, 
industry ” 
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(‘Sylva,’ second edition, 1670, p. 120). The 

tree appears to have been introduced about 

1683 (“The Forester,’ by Brown and Nisbet, 

vol. i. p. 393). V. L. O. 
Sunninghill. 


Fretp-N ames (9 §. ii. 86, 155, 352).—“ Bull 
Dole” = the bull’s allotment of pasture, | 
where he fed away from the cows. “In- 
tacks” = the in-takes, the field taken in 
and partitioned off from a larger area. 
“Callum-acre close” = the enclosure, an acre 
in extent, where culm, or t, was dug. 
“Cocked Hat” and “ Shoulder of Mutton” 
are names descriptive of the triangular shape 
of those fields. “Candle Rush Car” = the 
field where rushes were cut for burning as 
rushlights. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 


“CARNAGE Is Gop’s DAUGHTER” (9 §. ii. 
309, 398).—The passage referred to reads thus 
in the six-volume edition of Wordsworth’s 
‘Poems’ published in 1837 :— 

But thy most awful instrument 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter,— 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter ! 
Thou cloth’st the wicked in their dazzling mail, 
And for thy vightoons purpose they prevail. 
‘Ode, The Morning of the Day appointed for a 
General Thanksgiving, Jan. 18, 1816,’ xii. 
In the edition referred to (and presumably 
when first published) this ode contained 
fourteen strophes, or sections, five of which 
(some of them considerably altered) appear 
in later editions under the title ‘Ode, 1815.’ 
The strophes thus taken, wholly or in part, 
from the ode of the later to form that of the 
earlier date are the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth. There are only a few 
lines—I believe not more than three—in the 
1815 ode which do not appear also in the 
original edition of the one written for Janu- 
ary, 1816, but I have not compared the two 
very closely, and do not speak positively on 
this point. When and why were these altera- 
tions made? Mr. Houspen thinks the “ Car- 
nage” passage was altered because of Byron’s 
use of it ; but the eighth canto of ‘Don Juan’ 
was published in 1823, and the ode re- 
mained unaltered until after 1837, as we have 
seen. C. C. B. 


THE CoLouR GREEN AND THE GRAHAMS AND 
Sr. Ciarrs (9 §. ii. 465).—Green has often been | 


regarded as an unlucky colour, and, so far as 
my observation goes, it is not so common 
as the other tinctures in English heraldry, 
though, of course, many examples of it could 
be furnished. What the origin of this super- 
stition may be it would be rash of me to} 
venture a guess. It was probably of old | 


standing ere the Grahams or the St. Clairs 
are known to have adopted it. Sir Walter 
Scott says that it was reckoned in Caithness 
to be unlucky to wear green or cross the Ord 
on a Monday (‘Border Minstrelsy,’ ed. 1861, 
vol. iii. p. 395). 

The Sik ore of colours is an interesting 
subject, which we may hope will receive 
attention in due time. A few examples 
may now be given. A woman who was 
resuscitated after being hanged thought she 
had been “in a green meadow,” and John 
Hayes, who went through the like ter- 
rible experience in 1782, said, “I thought 
I was in a beautiful green field” (‘N. & Q.,’ 
5% S. i. 444). As to the figure of Death, we 
find that sometimes, at least, “his cloak was 
green” (Ballad Society, xxi. 27). A green 
waistcoat was worn by Yorkshire witches 
(‘ Depositions from York Castle,’ Surtees Soc., 
114, 125). Even now a Yorkshire bride 


/must not wear green at her wedding (Fo/k- 


lore, June, 1898, 126). Tim Bobbin (‘ Works,’ 


' 1894, 332) tells us how in Lancashire 


a ghost was seen 
At boggart well dress’d all in green. 

Scott says, in a note to ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’ (book iii.), that “the Daoine 
Shi’, or Men of Peace, wore green ie 
that] they were supposed to take offence 
when any mortals ventured to assume their 
favourite colour.” He further adds, after 
referring to the antipathy of the Ogilvies and 
Grahams to green, that there was a gentleman 
of the latter race who accounted for his horse 
having fallen when out fox-hunting by 
observing “that the whipcord attached to his 
lash was of the unlucky colour.” I believe 
that throughout England the vesture of the 
fairies was green. 

What may be the position of green in the 
folk-lore of France I do not at present know 
but Miss Louisa Stuart Costello has recorded 
a curious instance of its symbolic use. After 
the murder of Henry I11. of France, she says, 
great was the general joy that the put 
on green mourning, la livrée des fous, and Madame 


| de Montpensier, the daughter of the murdered 
| Duke of Guise, distributed green scarfs to all, openly 


rejoicing in the event ; fena de joie were made also 


| everywhere. The preachers called Clement a 


martyr who died to deliver France from a Tyrant.” — 
‘A Summer among the Bocages and the Vines,’ 
ii. 132. 

A curious record of the use of green for 
political display is quoted in the Lincoln 
Herald of 29 July, 1831. I transcribe the 
passage :— 

“The Messager des Chambres states the occur- 
rence of a Carlist riot at Montpelier on the 15th 
instant, the name-day (St. Henry) of the Duke of 
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Bordeaux. High mass was celebrated with much 
ostentation, and a novena for the return of the 


pohickory, and is first met with in 1653 in that form. 
An excellent article is that on hie, the most familiar 


enfant du miracle took place. A ball was an | usage of which in the present century is to hasten. 
nounced, to which nobody but those who wore! Concerning the curious combination higgledy- 
green and white ribbons should be admitted, and | pigg/edy little is to be learnt. It is described as “a 
the ball-room was to be decorated in these colours. | riming compound of obscure origin,” and is said to 


The tri-colour was to be trampled under foot ; and 
some young people of Sn eee paraded the streets 
in tri-coloured slippers. The authorities interfered, 
and the ball was prevented.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


THE COoNVENTIONALIZED TARTAR CLOUD 
(9 ii. 529).— The inquirer’s tentative 
explanation of an obscure passage in R. Kip- 
ling is ingenious, but incorrect. The following 
extract is from the Allahabad Pioneer of 
3 Jan., 1882. The writer describes a carpet 
on view at the Lahore Exhibition of “ 
dustrial Art. The fabric was copied from a 
Central Asian original :— 

“The 7 seem to have misunderstood the 
meaning of the wavy lines in the middle ground ; 
these wavy lines being a variation of what is known 
as the ‘ Tartar Cloud,’ a conventional representation 
of clouds in the sky. The Byzantine and other 
clouds are different.” 

The inquirer should study the cloud-effects 
in Chinese and Persian landscapes, and Mr. 
Kipling should refrain from obscurities which 
necessitate a reference to ‘N. & Q.’ 

Amicus. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. — Hee/ — 
Hod. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts double part of the ‘Historical English Dic- 

tionary ’ is one of the most interesting and attractive 

yet published. To the close student of the language 
the ‘“‘numerous pronominal words derived from 
and connected with the pronoun he” will, we are 
told, specially commend it. We do not dispute 


the fact, but are ourselves most interested in the | 


picturesque words and phrases with which the 
section abounds. Such words are represented by 
hey-day, hist, hoar, hobby-horse, hocus-pocus, hidalgo, 
and scores of others. As we turn over the part 
we find every page make more or less direct appeal 
to us, and we mark with gratitude the forms of 
speech to be generally avoided, as springing from 
mental confusion on the part of their originators. 
A specimen of such is the substitution of high 
day—which, of course, has a meaning of its own—for 
hey-day, of which in some senses it is a perverted 
form. Misuse of the kind is sanctioned by Shakspeare, 
Smollett, Fletcher, “Tom” Brown, Motteux (in 
his translation of Rabelais), and Merivale (in his 
‘Roman Empire’). //iccough, again, instead of 
hiccup, is a late spelling, due to the erroneous 
impression that the second syllable is cough. It 
has not affected the received pronunciation, and 
ought, we are told, to be abandoned as a mere 
error. One is interested to find that hickory, “ the 
wild walnut or hiquery tree,” should, in fact, be 


be “mainly an example of vocal gesture, the odd 
conformation of the word answering to the thing 
described.” Whether a reference is intended to 
the disorderly fashion in which pigs huddle together 
is not decided. Under high we have the collo- 
quialism ‘‘on the high ropes,” no instance of the 
use of which is advanced before 1700. Weshould have 
anticipated a more remote antiquity. Attention is 
drawn in the introductory note to the combinations 
high-church and high-churchman. The sense of 
falutin in high falutin is not clear. The word is not 
heard of before 1848, which does away with the 
conjecture, apt to press upon one, that fa/ufin might 
be due to a confusion between f and s in sa/ufing. 
The high saluting of a herald is, at least, kindred 
with the high-fatutin style. We will not venture 
to press a derivation of the sort in a work such 
as this. What is said concerning the origin of 
High-Street is of historical importance. Highty- 
tighty is a variant of hoity-toity, which in the pre- 
sent part is not quite reached. Under hind and 
hinder much historical information is supplied. 
Going back a little in the alphabet, we find the word 
hennin, used to indicate the very picturesque head- 
dress, high and conical in shape, with a muslin veil 
attached to it, which was used in France in the 
fifteenth century. This is curious as an instance 
of survival in English of a word denoting a thing 
French not to be found in Littré. What is in 
France the name of the — and 
victuresque, if portentous—we are unable to say. 
Gasstiens of interest concerning the silent A are 
naturally abundant. Many words of four syllables 
are given with the accent on the antepenultimate, 
before which an is substituted for a. In the case 
of heretical and hermetical no instance of the use of 
the word with the indefinite article is advanced. 
Dryden has “a heroical degree,” which, of course, is 
wrong. In the case of historical it is other: “An 
historical Arthur” is used by J. 8S. Stuart-Glennie in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and W. Bates speaks 
of “‘an historical knowledge.” Under ‘Hist!’ we 
would have for our own satisfaction Juliet’s ‘* Hist ! 
Romeo, hist!” There are in the present part 
13,768 quotations against 2,021 in the ‘Century 
Dictionary.’ he whole of the letter # is, it is 
consoling to hear, now ready, and will be issued 
to the world by 1 July. We may urge upon our 
readers that the discussion of words such as hench- 
man, long prosecuted in our columns, may be aban- 
| doned, the latest decisions of exact knowled, 
being now substituted for wild and often futile 
conjectures. 


Jerome Cardan: a Biographical Study. By W. G. 
Waters. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Amone those who in autobiographies have sought 
to put themselves before the public in what pretend 
to be, or are, their true colours, Jerome Cardan— 
or, to give him his real name, Girolamo Cardano—is 
one of the most sincere and outspoken. While the 
revelations of Rousseau—to take the most dis- 
tinguished of self-analysts—are founded upon 
sentiment rather than conscientiousness, and con- 


cern others as much as himself, and while those of 
| Casanova — to take the most libertine — partake 
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more of braggadocio than of fact, Cardan, however 


much he may have been carried away by delusions | 


or perversities, is at least at no pains to hide 
his faults. The description he gives of himself 
in his horoscope in the ‘Geniturarum Exempla’ 
does not err in the direction of reticence. In 
copying this it is, perhaps, as well to keep the 
yrotection of a dead language, and quote the original 

tin. Cardan describes himself—we quote verbatim 

et literatim—as “‘ nugacem, religionis contemptorem, 
injurie illate memorem, invidum, tristem, insidia- 
torem, proditorem, magum, incantatorem, frequen- 
tibus calamitatibus obnoxium, suorum osoré, turpi 
libidini deditum, solitarium, inamcenum, austerum, 
sponté etiam divinantem, zelotypum, lascivum, 
obscenum, maledicum, obsequiosum, senum con- 


versatione se delectantem, varium, ancipitem, im- | 
pura, et dolis mulierum obnoxium, calumniatorem, | 


et omnino incognitum propter nature, et morum 
repugnantiam, etiam his cum quibus assidue versor.” 
Malcolm, in ‘ Macbeth,’ seems not more anxious 
than he to frame a monstrous self-arraignment. 
If a less portion of the public is familiar with these 
utterances than with those of later and less con- 
scientious self-historians, it must be remembered 
that Cardan’s works are in Latin, and have never, 
practically, so far as we are aware, been translated 
into the vernacular ; that his adventures are curious 
rather than sympathetic or interesting ; and that 
his habit of ascribing almost everything to sorcery 
and witchcraft, his faith in his own horoscopes— 
which scarcely “‘deviate” into accrracy when 
written subsequently to the events with wiich they 
deal—and his custom of regarding every common- 
jlace event as an omen or a portent, cast upon his 
book a strong suspicion of insincerity. 

The not too attractive life of Jerome Cardan has 
already been made the subject of a memoir by Prof. 
Henry Morley that stands deservedly high in public 
estimation. The fact that that work is out of print 
and inaccessible has prompted Mr. Waters to his 
new memoir. Prof. Morley’s work, moreover, treats 
of the circle in the midst of which Cardan dwelt 
with an elaborateness that is scarcely called for in 
the case of so little-known a man. These things 
have emboldened Mr. Waters to give to the world 
a scholarly work, the materials of which are entirely 


drawn from Cardan’s own writings, a | his | 


‘De Vita Propria,’ his ‘De Subtilitate,’ and his 
*‘Geniturarum Exempla.’ The book is an admirable 


jiece of workmanship, and will serve to spread a | 
k Renaissance scholar more talked | 


nowledge of a 
about than read, and not even much talked about. 
Of Cardan’s visit to Scotland, and his treatment of 
Archbishop Hamilton, of St. Andrews, an animated 
account is given. Cardan’s mendacious claim to 
have found a cure for consumption reads rather 
strangely in the face of recent alleged discoveries. 
In fact, so far as regards medical science Cardan 
accepted all the heresies of his epoch. It is difficult 
to resist the conviction that a patient’s chance of 
recovery must have been seriously diminished when 
he called in the physician. The book, which is 
handsomely got up, contains a portrait of Cardan. 


The Mirror of Perfection: St. Francis of Assisi. By 


Brother Leo of Assisi. Translated by Sebastian | 


Evans. (Nutt.) 
By his admiration for the recently published work 
of M. Paul Sabatier —_ the ‘ Legend of St. Francis 
ef Assisi’ Dr. Evans has 


| seu S. Francisci Assisiensi Legenda Antiquissima,’ 
of Brother Leo, one of the pupils and early bio- 
graphers of the saint. A wider aim has been to 
transcribe in English “a document which appeals 
directly to the heart of humanity.” Brother Leo 
was more than a disciple, companion, and friend of 
St. Francis; he was, in the saint’s later years, his 
sick-nurse, secretary, and confessor. His style is of 
a hempen simplicity, which the translator has done 
his best to retain. The ‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ 
as we gather, was unknown to scholars and theo- 
logians until now brought to light by M. Sabatier. 
We find, at least, no reference to it in any work, 
bibliographical or hagiographical, to which we have 
access. te is a record of the deeds and sayings of 
the saint, and may be held to supply the very 
quintessence of his teaching. Poverty, chastity, 
and obedience are, naturally, the three things 
taught. Money was with him “ of no more account 
than the dung of an ass.” ‘ Coarseness and mean- 
ness” were to be observed in the case of outward 
arb, “otherwise, possibly, lukewarmness will so 
ar prevail as that the sons of a father that was a 
beggar will not be ashamed even to wear scarlet 
cloth, with only a change of colour.” The 
highest obedience, we learn, was, in the eyes of the 
saint, when, ‘*by divine inspiration, men do go 
among the infidels either for the profit of their 
neighbours or for the desire of martyrdom.” Brother 
Leo claims for himself a share in the divine com- 
munications received by his master, and tells how 
the Lord Jesus Christ communicated to him directly 
His grief over the ingratitude and pride of the 
brethren. The booklet—it is scarcely more—is full 
of things naive, and also interesting and edifying to 
those willing to be interested or editied by such 
themes. In the introduction, which is to us the 
most attractive portion of the book, Dr. Evans 
deals with some of the controversies | still 
waged concerning the founder of the Friars 
Minor. We notice that he gives as the day of 
his death the 3rd of October, 1226, and not the 
4th, as has been stated by assumed authorities, 
He holds that St. Francis has “a message for 
others besides the antiquary, the hagiologist, the 
historian, the preacher, the psychologist, and 
the man of letters. Brother Francis is all men’s 
brother. The man is an Umbrian ‘religious’ of the 
thirteenth century. His message is to all men 
of all time.” 


Index Bibliographique. Par Pierre Dauze. (Paris, 
Répertoire des Ventes Publiques.) 
Is issuing the third volume of his ‘Index Biblio- 
graphique’ M. Pierre Dauze has greatly modified 
the shape. In so doing he has made it approximate 
much more nearly to our own ‘ Book-Prices Current.’ 
In the previous volumes the arrangement under 
authors, or, in the case of anonymous works, the 
first important word of the title, was strictly alpha- 
betical. In the case of works of reference this is 
so much the best plan that no other is even to be 
discussed. In that of works such as the present it 
is open to more than one grave exception. The 
gravest consists in the fact that the whole of the 
matter must be in hand before the task of printing 
is begun. This means that the last sale of the 


| season must be over before the compiler begins to 


make up. As the labour is huge, great delay in 
publication is inevitable. In the present case, 


been induced to translate | accordingly, the volume only ends with September, 


for English readers the ‘Speculum Perfectionis, | 1896, instead of with the same month, 1898. The 
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system now adopted, of arranging the books under 
sales, will greatly facilitate matters, and secure, when 
it is in perfect working order, that the whole shall 
be up to date. To aid in the task of reference, an 
alphabetical index is supplied, with cross-references 
to the numbers in the body of the book. To take 
an instance. No illustrated work is in much greater 
demand in France than the edition of the ‘Contes’ 
of Lafontaine with the rubric Amsterdam, 1762 
(Paris, Barbou), known as the edition of the Farmers- 
General. This appears duly under Lafontaine, with 
references to various numbers. Turning to the first 
of these, 3822, in the sale of the Bibliothéque Justin, 
we finda copy described, in a bindingof Derome, with 
the price for which it was sold, namely, 1,200 fr., or 
48/. Quite simple is the process. The one thing 
in which we in England go in advance is that we 
supply also the name of the purchaser. It is easy 
to fancy that booksellers object to this information 
being given, as it may with very little trouble 
reveal to the bookbuyer the extent of profit that is 
demanded from him. The value of M. Dauze’s 
‘Index’ is recognized in Paris. English purchasers 
of French books will find it an invaluable guide to 
have by their side. 


King Solomon's Golden Ophir. By Dr. Carl Peters. 
(Leadenhall Press.) 

Tuts work, which is translated from the German 
of Dr. Carl Peters by Mr. Frank Karuth, is a learned 
and convincing treatise upon a subject of undying 
interest. It is a fresh attempt to locate the mines 
whence Solomon drew the gold for the Temple. It 
needs more knowledge than we possess to decide as 
to the value of Dr. Peters’s theory, which is to the 
effect that the part of Africa to which Solomon’s 
gold fleet sailed is to be sought in “the primitive 
Sabeo-Judean gold country beyond Sofala.” Many 
points, philological and other, are raised. Espe- 
cially do we commend to the attention of our 
readers the suggested explanation of Ophir as 
Africa. Whether the conclusions arrived at, in 
which the author is to some extent supported by 
Mauch and the late Theodore Bent, are acceptable, 
we will leave others to decide. We can, at least, 
speak of the book as eminently readable and pro- 
foundly interesting. Among its other claims on 
attention is the account of the ancient remains 
still to be traced. As Dr. Peters is on the point of 
leading an expedition to the spot indicated, it is 
likely that we shall hear further on the subject. 


A Cotswold Village. By J. Arthur Gibbs. (Murray.) 
Mr. Grprs has been a traveller, and has seen India, 
South Africa, and we know not how many countries 
more. His heart is, however, in the sweet valleys 
along the banks of the Colne which descend from 
the Cotswold hills. Of these he writes with spirit 
as well as affection, indulging the reader with bits 
of folk-lore and speech, describing country pursuits 
and sports. He is a great admirer, as well he may 
be, of Madden’s ‘ Diary of Master William Slender,’ 
his delight in which leads him to what seems almost 
servile imitation. He has, apparently, been an 
assiduous and miscellaneous reader, and quotes, or 
misquotes, with unfailing audacity. One’s breath 
is taken away when one finds a portion of a well- 
known poem of Coleridge appear as 

The good knights are dust, 

Their helmets [!] rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, I trust. 


He is guilty also of such a combination as “‘ The I 
Zingari.” His volume is, however, prettily illus- 
trated, and inspires one with a longing to visit the 
scenes described. Not very satisfactory are always 
the pictures of rural life presented. It seems to be 
hopeless to attempt to protect the scarce birds 
which every bumpkin who can lay his hand on a 
gun persists in shooting. Some few political ex- 
periences are mixed with records of observation 
and sport. Our author is at his best in dealing 


| with fishing. 


We learn with gratification that Prof. Joseph 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D., the editor of the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ to which we have frequently 
drawn attention, has been conceded a pension, 
which, though inadequate to his services, as such 
must necessarily be, is at least honourable alike 
to himself and the granters. 


Mr. Appatr’s ‘Crisis of the Revolution: 
being the Story of Arnold and André,’ will be pro- 
fusely illustrated from original portraits by Mr. 
E. 8S. Bennett, and will be issued “‘under the 
auspices of the Empire State Society.” 

Mr. CHaRLes Wisk, the author of ‘ Rockingham 
Castle and the Watsons,’ has nearly ready for the 
press the ‘Compotus of Kettering for the Year 
1292,’ transcribed from a fine roll of the manors 
belonging to the abbey of Burgh at that date found 
in the archives of Rockingham Castle. It will be 
issued with introduction, translation, and notes. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such ashton as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


B. pe B. (“Commencement of the Twentieth 
Century ”).—We are indisposed to open our columns 
to the discussion of what experts regard as self- 
evident. 

H. 8. (“ Very ”).—A dissyllable. 

J. P. McCiecanp (“ The Nine of Diamonds ”).— 
This has been amply answered. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 
S. vi. 194, 289; 5 S. iv. 20, 97, 118; 8 S. ii. 367, 
398, 416, 453; iv. 537; v. 11, 113; vi. 185; vii. 274. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 19, col. 1, L. 14, for “ Presi- 
dent” read Principal. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to- 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’” —Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be inded of th hi If not only by th i ‘ 0 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. Svo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but th 

them.”— St. James's Gazette. ut these no emeng 
* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmi peec 

of their own high themes.” —Scotsman. 
* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not k 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of Drake's Drum.’ Westminster 
“*To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the great poss 

pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of -Anminots 

All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 

mirals’ put into ‘orm. r. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a m which 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 4 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Chri: 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn tawny yy 4 > 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom. —Spectator. ed 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe i inative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 7 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or th 
yb is finished, and that the author has chosen to tell 

is hero's life ore he told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Ni son writes with rare sympath precia 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. fer end og, tion 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems’) 
Crown 8&vo. 5s. net. 
“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best ms in the v 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most ‘Ghished oo 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that be possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and 
matri- 

mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainin, f the most common 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 7 ey place feelings and incidents 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary fi 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems tebe o because he has the art je pal 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make u the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” cena 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) si 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto bee: ; 5 (3) sixty- 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. m printed ; and (3) certain letters 

* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON MUSIC, THE DRAMA, ETC. 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. dH. 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


Published Offered 
at at 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By HUGUES LE ROUX and JULES ES. , Sumit 
from the French by A. P. MORTO With 233 Illustrations. Royal eve 
BAKER (H. B.).—OUR OLD ACTORS. With a Portrait of Peg Woffington ... cee 
BALFE (M. W.), HIS LIFE and WORK. By WILLIAM A. BARRETT. Without. Plates 
BEATTY-KINGSTON (W.).—MUSIC and MANNERS, P 1 Remini and Sketches of Ghasnster 
BERANGER, The SONGS of. Done into English Verse by W. YOUNG.. oss 
BERLIOZ (HECTOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. From 1803 to 1865, comprising his Travels tf Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, and England, Translated by EB. and R. HOLMES. 2 vols. eee 
BRAHMS (JOHANNES): a TY: Sketch. By Dr. H. DETTERS. Translated, with Additions, 
by ROSA NEWMARSH Preface by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND oe 
DRAMATIC YEBAR-BOOK for the YEAR ending DECEMBER 31, 1891, The: an — Chronicle 
of the Drama in Great Britain, France, U.S. of America, and Australia. and ao eee nas the 
United Kingdom. Illustrated with beautiful Portraits of Living Actors. 4to. . 
BDWARDS (H. SUTHERLAND).—FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS :— 
e Beggar’s Opera. Barber of Seville. The Messiah. Der Freyschiitz, 
itesviage of Figaro. Robert le Diable. Don Giovanni. Tannbauser, &c. 
BMINENT ACTORS. Edited ARCHER :— 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By the EDITOR. Crown$&vo. ... eve ove 
CHARLES MACKLIN. By B. A. PARRY. Crown 8vo. , 
FITZGERALD (P.).—A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE. 2 vols, “Demy ove... eve 
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